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ELENI PACHOUMI 


THE RELIGIOUS-PHILOSOPHICAL CONCEPT OF PERSONAL DAIMON 
AND THE MAGICO-THEURGIC RITUAL OF SYSTASIS 
IN THE GREEK MAGICAL PAPYRI 


Introduction 


The paper looks at the concept of personal daimon in the Greek magical papyri. 
The concept is examined in relation to Greek philosophy from the Pre-Socratics 
to Socrates’ daimonion, to Plato and to the Stoic and Neo-Platonist philosophers. 
Questions to be addressed are: What is the nature of the personal daimon? What is the 
relationship between the personal daimon and the individual and how is this rela- 
tionship established? Particular emphasis is paid to the role of the magico-theurgic 
ritual of systasis in the process of establishing a relationship with the personal 
daimon. Other questions also to be examined are: What is the relationship between 
magic ritual, as displayed in the Greek magical papyri, and philosophy? Do the spells 
reflect a tension towards ritualizing religio-philosophic beliefs, or does the contem- 
porary philosophy of the Neo-Platonists reveal a tension towards philosophizing 
ritual texts? The concept of personal daimon is also examined in relation to the 
mystery rituals, focusing on the issue of internalization of the personal daimon and 
the association between the knowledge of the divine and the self-knowledge of the 
individuals. 


The PGM! spells 


I shall examine the issue of personal daimon focusing on four PG M spells: (a) Zó- 
otaoıg Ldtov daluovog (VII. 505-528, A. D. III/IV), (b) the untitled spell for dream 
revelation (VII. 478—490, A. D. III/IV), (c) the untitled spell concerning your own 
shadow (III. 612-631, A. D. IV) and (d) the *Binding erotic spell of Astrapsoukos" 
(VIII. 1-63, A. D. IV/V). 


1 PGM is the abbreviation of Papyri Graecae Magicae. The edition used in this paper is Preisendanz and 
Henrichs (1973-1974). Unless otherwise stated, all references given in the form of Roman numerals followed 
by Arabic numerals are PGM references. 
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(a) Zóotaotc LöLov daluovog (VII. 505-528). Two important issues should be dis- 
cussed in this spell in relation to its title and content. First is the reference to t6to¢ 
datuwv. We are dealing with a daimon? in the sense of personal daimon, often de- 
scribed in terms like these here. For example, the exact term tdtocg ðaiuwv is also used 
in the Commentary on the Letter Q by Zosimus of Panopolis, who was a famous 
alchemist of the fourth century A. D. in Egypt?. The close alternative oixeioc (per- 
sonal) datuav is used by the Neo-Platonist Porphyry*. Iamblichus also in book IX on 
the personal daimon of De Mysteriis refers to the personal daimon both as (ótoc 
and oixeioc and also as 6 éavtoð daiwav>. Iamblichus, investigating “how the ozko- 
despotes/master of the bouse bestows him (the personal daimon)" to the individuals 
(NOS uév O oixoósoztótnc GVTOV Slöwor) and “about the discovery of the oiko- 
despotes, whether it is possible, or impossible" (kat xeoi eveecews Tov OLKOÖEONÖ- 
tov, eite Gdvvatdc £otw eite Suvath, Iambl. Myst. IX. 2. 274. 4—7)6. So, the epithet 
oiketoc for the personal daimon should be related to ozkodespotes and the oikos, 
which must refer to the region related to the zodiac sign of one's birth. Other similar 
formulations go back to the Pre-Socratics, Plato and the Stoics’. 

Our second point of discussion is the use of the term ovotaotc. The term, often 
used in the Greek magical papyri, applies to the ritual and/or prayer for establishing a 
connection between a man and the divine, most often a god, or the personal daimon, 
or even a divine assistant, tà o£Opoc?. Betz translates it as * meeting"?. The same trans- 


? On daimon(s) see (among a vast scholarly literature) Hopfner (1974) 1-26; Eitrem (1950); Wilford 
(1965); Smith (1978) 425-39; Rutherford (1991) 215; Alt (2000) 219-52; on “Socrates’ Divine Sign" see also 
Destrée and Smith (2005). 

? Herm. Zos. Alch. Com. Q .2; Scott (1924) 105; see also Dodds (1951) 304; on Zosimus of Panopolis see 
also Fowden (1993) 120 ff. 

* Porph. Plot. 10. 18; see also 55 and nn. 58-59 below. 

5 [ambl. Myst. IX. 1. 273. 1-3; IX. 3. 275. 2-3, 11; IX. 5. 279. 1; IX. 6. 280. 1; IX. 8. 282. 6; IX. 9. 283. 2,9, 11; 
IX. 9.284. 1,2, 5, 6; and IX. 10. 285. 7. 

€ See also Iambl. Myst. IX. 5. 279. 6-14, “elite yao Suvatov evoetv TOV OLKOÖEONÖTNV TÄS yevéogcc, 
Eotı Ófyvov Kal 6 A’ abtot ÖLöönevog ðaluwv yvopoutoc" and *óXoc SE ObdSE ATO rob OLKOÖEONÖTOVU 
uóvov EVÖLÖOTOL, GAAG zxoAXat elow Goyal adtodD KOVOALKWTERAL Tj KATH TOV OLKOdEONÖTNV”. (Note also 
Iambl. Myst. IX. 3. 276. 11-13, “duws Tj and TÜV KOTEWV dàxóooota ATOVENEL TOV ðaluova, civ TE Tiueic 
yvyvookopev Av ve wh”. On the leader of the cosmocrators and the personal daimon see Iambl. Myst. IX. 
9. 284. 2-5, "Asi yo Ev T eovoyikÅ vá&e LU THV Urteoey vtov và ÖEUTEDA kaAeirau: KL exi Tov SaLLOVOV 
TOLVUV EIG KOLVOS TYELOV THV Tel Thy YEVEOLV KOOGUOKOATÖOWV KOTaneuteı tovc lölovg ðaluovas Ékóo- 
tots”). On oikovoóc and oikoðeonótng see also Pachoumi (201 1a) 161-162 and n. 22. 

7 Heraclit. Fr. 119 (rationalising version); Emp. Fr. 110. 18; E. Fr. 1018 (Anaxagoras); for Plato and Stoics 
see nn. 43-45 below. 

8 See also LSJ; e.g. II. 43: ovotadtic atta and 73: ovviota dé oeavtóv TH Hew otitoc; III. 197: fj ovotacts 
ng ModEews fjóe moög “HAtov vyw[ouévn, 438-39: moa ovotacts tij; iepüc ovvOécews, 494: Xóotaotc 
xolóc “HAtov, 695: aitov otorao[w th]v tod Geod and 698-99: Stav oov ovotaðfs TH Dew (see 56-57 
below); IV. 168-69: xtpàa uev ovotaðels zoóc TOV "HALOV TOONW toóto, 209: onuetov EOTAL TiS ovotáoeoc 
1Ode, 215-16: ovveotáümv oov rij (eo uooqri, 220-21: iooðéov qosoc kvoreboac Tic dA TaTHS THis 
ovotáosoc ... (see 59 below), 261: obotacts ıng noügewc, 778-79: 1| Sé TOD ueyóX.ov Deod ototaoíc totuv 
de, 930-31: ototaotc, fjv TEWTOV A€yets zoóc AvatoAnv Ttov; Va. 1-2: "HAue ... ZayounA, Exe we ovviotá- 
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lation is later followed by Martin in Betz’s The Greek Magical Papyri in Translation". 
ZVoTaoıg is a term applied in theurgy!!. Lewy in the Chaldaean Oracles and Theurgy 
translates it as “conjunction”!?. The translation of the term as “conjunction”, or 
“connection” seems to be etymologically precise? and fits in with the theurgical use 
of the term. Nevertheless, I do not mean to reject its interpretation as "meeting". 

But how is the magico-theurgic ritual of systasis established in the spell? In the 
beginning of the invocation, the magician greets Tyche (VII. 506). Abstract deities like 
Tyche, Moirai, Time, or Aion are often invoked in the Greek magical papyri!^. The 
personified abstract deity Tyche is elsewhere invoked individually or in association 
with Daimon, Moirai, or the Good Daimon and the good hour and day". 

The association between Tyche and related terms and daimon has a long philoso- 
phical history. Destiny and nature are described as daimon by the Pre-Socratic philoso- 
pher Empedocles!*. In Plato's Republic, Necessity’s daughters, the Motrat, are closely 


uevov; VI. 1: (Tiverau N uèv o)botactc avt00 zoóc “HAtov R’; 39: óuoíoc xai zoóc XeAfiviv £otiv AUTOU 
obotadis fjóe; and XIII. 29: ovviotávov, 38: ti kaðoMxý ovotáosu, 346: Éyev dé oo01a0vv, 378-79: EILKAAOU 
TOV TS Woas Kal TOV THIS fiiépac Dedv, tva. ¿E abtav ovotaðs, 611: obotnoóv ue and 927-31: 510 ovviota- 
uat cov Ou Tod ueyáXov åoyrotoatnyoŭ Mood] ... 50 ovviotayat. In relation to ztágeógogc I. 57: héyle 
tijv To@env obotaoıv and 179-80: déeLov Aveda ovotaðèv koatar® magéðow; note also the use of mgo- 
ovotaots in III. 587-88: thv ztoooto[1]aow. See also n. 25 below. 

? Betz (1981) 160-61. 

10 Betz (1996) 131; but in the Glossary Betz uses a broader definition characterising it a technical term for: 
“a rite, or a prayer to establish association between a god and a person" (here, he gives the example of 
VII. 505 ff.); “a meeting ... to receive a revelation”; “a blessing”; “a union”; Betz (1996) 339. 

1! E.g. Iambl. Myst. III. 14. 132. 6, III. 14. 133. 14; Porph. ad. Aneb. 13. 2f. 1-5; Marin. Procl. 28; on 
theurgy and magic see Dodds (1951) 291 ff., Lewy (1978) 461-66; on theurgy and philosophy see Iambl. 
Myst. II. 11. 96. 11ff., IX. 1; also 60 and n. 90 below; also see Dickie (2001) 208 ff. 

12 Lewy comments: “the term (ovotaotc) derives from the current vocabulary of the magical science and 
applies to the ‘conjunction’ of a magician with a god or with one of his ministering spirits, called the ‘assistant 
daimon’ (ðaluwv ztáoeóooc), who aids the theurgist by granting him the superhuman powers required for the 
accomplishment of the magical act" and *The papyri frequently mention magical practices destined to bring 
about ‘conjunction’ (ovotaotc) with a ministering spirit” (Lewy 1978, 228-29 and n. 3). The term indeed 
applies to gods and the paredros (e.g. I. 58) in the spells of the Greek Magical Papyri, as examined above (see 
n. 8 above). But, Lewy's definition of obotaotc fails to refer to the notion of the personal daimon in relation to 
systasis. In our spell the term is used for the connection with the personal daimon, which should not be con- 
fused with the concept of the divine assistant, paredros, as we shall see (58 below). On systasis see also John- 
ston (1997) 165-94. 

13 From the verb ovviotywt; see LSJ. 

14 E.g. I. 309, IV. 1169-70, 1205-6, XII. 246-7, XIII. 982, 994-95 etc.; see also n.15 below. Note also 
Psellos’ comment In Oracula Chaldaica on the truthfulness of abstract (“unshaped and unformed”) con- 
ceptions in theurgy, “Et dé (Sot totto doxnudtiotov, kal ANÖEPWTOV, Aveganürntog Éovo Kal Smeg äv 
&keiÜev EComtnVety, KANdES Eotıv Gvrikovc" (PG. 122, 1136). 

15 For the invocation of Tyche/ai see IV. 664-65, 3165-66, 2601, 2664, LVII. 18; for the association of 
Tyche with daimon see L. 3, 6 (recto); for Tyche/ai and Moirai XXI. 16, XII. 254-55, XIII. 781-82; for the 
Good Tyche and the Good Daimon VIII. 51; and for the Good Tyche and the Good Daimon in relation to the 
good hour and the good day see IV. 2999-3000. 

16 Emp. Fr. 126. 4. 
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connected with the souls and the personal daimon. Plato describes the personal 
daimon, or the chosen daimon, as “the guardian of a man's life” (@vAaKa Tod tov) 
and “the fulfiller of a man's choices” (&xomAnoonv vv aleedevrwv)!’. The Neo- 
Platonists echo and develop this teaching. For Plotinus, the personal daimon is “the 
fulfiller (&xozxmootfic) of what one has chosen"!*. Similarly, Iamblichus refers to 
“the personal guardian daimon” in each person as “the fulfiller (dnorinewrtng) of the 
lives of the soul”!?. Proclus also connects the personal daimon with each man's 
destiny, presenting him as the one “who guides our whole life and fulfils (dnomino@v) 
the choices before birth, the allotments of destiny and of the gods who guide 
destiny”2°. In this way, Platonist philosophers seek to reconcile Tyche and Destiny 
with personal choice. 

In our spell, the greeting of Tyche is followed by greetings of *the daimon of this 
place” (dotuov tot 1ómov tovtov), “the present hour" (éveotóoa wea), “the present 
day” (£veotwoa nu£oo), and “every day” (nãoa nu£oa, VII. 506-7). The specification 
of the place, day and hour is very important in the magical spells and rituals. The 
magician invokes the deity to be revealed in a specific day, hour and place?!; and 
practices the rituals in certain, usually purified, places??. In the introductory letter of 
Thessalos of Tralles’ astrological work De Virtutibus Herborum dated to the first 
or second century A. D., god said to the king Necepso that he failed to obtain a pro- 
phecy from the gods about what he wanted to learn, because he didn't know the 
correct “times and places” (tovc d€ kargoùs Kai tovc 1ózovc) he should pick the 
plants”. 

The reference here to “the daimon of this place” is to the genius loci. Elsewhere in 
the Greek magical papyri, as for example in the untitled spell III. 1-164 the “daimon 
of the place” is invoked (II. 34). In the erotic spell IV. 1390-1495 also the dead 
unlucky heroes and heroines, “these of this place, of this day and of this hour” 
(IV. 1420-3) are called up. In another spell there is even a reference to “ (on) the land of 
the whole cosmic place" (Kata yatav tónov ÓXov kootukoó, VII. 837-8). 

The Hour or Hours are personified and deified in the Greek magical papyri. 
Invocations to the gods of Hours or Weeks we find in the spell XIII. 1-343 “A sacred 
book called *Monad', or ‘Eighth Book of Moses’ about the holy name”, which is 
the first of the three different versions of the ‘Eighth Book of Moses’ included in 
XIII. 1-734. The magician here according to the ritual of “the universal connection” 


17 Pl. R. 620d-621a; see also Betz (1981) 161. 

18 Plot. Enn. III. 4.5. 24-25. 

19 Tambl. Myst. IX. 6. 280. 8-9. See also 53 and n. 49 below. 

20 Procl. In Alc. 77.4-7. 

21 E.g. III. 37-38, 77-78, IV. 544—45, 686-87, 1699-1700, V. 194-95; VII. 155-67 called “Days and Hours 
for divination"; for the role of astronomy in Egyptian rituals see Morenz (1992) 7-9. 

22 E.g. IL148, IV. 1926, VII. 844 and XIII. 6ff. 

23 Thess. Tral. Virt. Herb. 27; see also Herm. Zos. Alch. Com. Q. 3. 

?* TII. 130, IV. 1050 and 3229. 
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(tH kaðoMký ovotáosU^, XIII. 38) is instructed: “earlier get connected” (stQdTEQOV 
ovviotávov) “with the gods who beget the hours" (toic cpoyevéow Veolg, 
XIII. 29-31); and “you will be initiated to them" (veAeo0jon de avtots, XIII. 31-2). 
The magician should also prepare three animal-faced figures from fine flour, cense 
and eat them, saying “the spell of the gods who beget the hours" (tov Aöyov TV 
wooyev@v), their compulsive spell and the names of “the gods set over the week" 
(tovs éqefóouatukoUc vevayuévovc)?5 and, as a result of that, “you (the magician) 
will have been initiated to them” (xai Eon (re)veAeouévoc ovroic, XIII. 35-37). Hence 
the systasis is presented here as a mystic ritual and the magician as an initiated to the 
gods who beget the hours. The second version XIII. 343-645 included in XIII. 1-734 
with the title “The holy, hidden book of Moses called ‘eighth’ or ‘holy’” also refers to 
the ritual systasis (e.g.: 0V0Taoıv, XIII. 346), according to which the magician should 
"invoke the god of the hour and the day, so that you may be connected through 
them“ (ertikaAod Tov Tig pac Kal TOV ts NUEDAGS Oeóv, tva EE AUTH@V ovoroafic, 
XIII. 378-79). The language here, as in the previous spell, alludes to the mysteries, 
and the ritual of systasis is described as a mystical initiation of the magician with the 
personified and deified hours and days (e.g.: t£AeoÓv ue ... OVOTHOOV ue, XIII. 
610-11)?7. In the *Z6otaoto zxo]óc “Hov” (III. 494-611) also the twelve different 


» «: 


animal “forms”, “images” and magical names of Helios correspond respectively to the 
twelve hours of the day (III. 501-536). 
Similarly in the defixio from Carthage in Africa the user of the spell adjures “the 


» « 


god of this day”, “the god who has the power of this hour"?*. The gods of time were 
often invoked in the Chaldaean theurgical rituals??. Proclus refers to the invocations 
made by the Chaldaeans to personified gods and goddesses of Time, Month, Night 
and Day>°. 


?5 Note also the use and meaning of Evruyia in the spell. The term is used here in the sense of prayer or 
petition (&neoeic thv évtvxiav Tabınv, XIII. 135 and 695; also in IV. 1930); Preisendanz translates it “Gebet” 
(1974) 93 and Betz as “petition” (1986) 175. But évtvyia can also mean meeting. That double meaning of 
Evruyla as prayer and meeting allude to a similar double meaning of the term ototaotc as connection or 
meeting (see 47-48 and n. 8 above), and as prayer for connection (e.g.: obOTACLC, fjv TEWTOV A€yEts TES 
àvatoAnv Ttov, IV. 930-31; Aéy]e thy nowmv ovotaow, I. 57). Hence evtuyia could possibly be used as 
an alternative term of ot0taotc in the spell (see also n. 66 below). On £vtvyía see also in P. Duk. inv. 729, 
“E]vruxlag mods (“HAtov)” (28); Jordan (2006) 161, 163 and 171. 

26 See also XIII. 53-58: wv zxtpÓAeye tovc Mooyevets od TH OTHAN Kal rovc fieosotovc (Kal) tobs 
ECPEBOOMATUKOUS TETAY(U)EVOUG ... ei uù TOV KUQLOV THIS NUEQOG TOOELNG kai Tic oas TUKVOTEQOY; repeated 
in 118-120, also in 378-381 and in 424-29. 

7 Also see XIII. 927-31: 56 ovviotauat oot did TOD LeyGov KEXLOTEATNYOD Mua. ... 6.6 ovviotawar. 

28 Audollent (1904) 325ff. Also on a Roman gold lamella dated to 98-117 AD a magical “Time God” is 
depicted; see Kotansky (1994) 118-20. 

29 Psel. Daim. c. 7; Lewy (1978) 229-30, esp. n. 9. 

9 Procl. Tim. III. 89. 17-19: òvóuatá te Beta VUKTÖT Kal fjuépgac exdidotoa kal unvòs Kai Eviautot 
OVOTATLKA Kal KANDELG Kal adto~avetac; also Procl. Tim. III. 32. 16-21: devteQov dé KoLviig OVong Evvolag 
eivat tàs "Oooc Oeüc Kal TOV Mijva ev, Ov xai Leg ageiAnganıev, kai "Huépav kal Nu«ta Pedic eivai 
gauev, àv kai KAnoeıg Eyouev £kósbouévac mag’ AITHV TOV DeOv, TOAAM wAAov Avdyen TOV YOOVOV 
avtov elvat OeÓv Kal Iımvög Kal DQÕV Kal VUKTÒS Kal HUEoUS óvra TEOLANMTTUKOV. 
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Next follows a greeting of tÒ zteQtéyov, which can be literally translated as “the 
encompassing” (VII. 507-8). This is a philosophical term widely used by different 
kinds of philosophers?!. In the text, next to “the encompassing”, we see the epexegetic 
phrase “that is earth and heaven”. Similarly in Plato’s Timaeus the term is used to 
describe the Universe, “which embraces all intelligible living creatures "??. 

After these greetings to Tyche, the genius loci, the Hour, Day and the abstract 
"encompassing", comes the greeting to Helios, which is followed by an invocation to 
the god (VII. 508-21), in recognised “Du-Stil”>>. Each of the sentences addressed to 
Helios ends with magical names in Greek and Coptic’*. Helios is described as the one 
“who has in yourself the mixture of the cosmic nature" (Ó £ycv Ev ogavtó tiv TG 
Kooks qooeoc OvyKEaOLV, VII. 512). Close parallels to this description of Helios 
are found in the Corpus Hermeticum, in which there is a reference to “the entire 
cosmic mixture“ (N noa kook) obykpaoıs, Corp. Herm. III. 4; also XI (ii). 7), and 
in the Neo-Platonist philosophy. Plotinus, for example, in Ennead VI “On the Kinds 
of Being II”, discussing the genera (yévn) identified with principles (dexüs), says, 
“so, by mixing the genera, all of them together with each other, each with those under 
these, do we accomplish the whole and make a mixture of everything?” (Gea xà uiv 
yévn, EKAGTOV LETH TOV ÙT?’ AUTO, ÖUOD ULYVOVTES GAANAOLS TO tà vro, TO ÖAOV TO- 
Tehotuev Kal OUYKEAOLV TOLODUEV ém&vrov; Enn. VI. 2. 2. 20-22)35. Proclus also in 
“In Platonis Timaeum Commentarii" refers to “the mixture from all towards the 
implied creation, which exists on the whole” (fj êk vv ÓXov otykoaotc TEdS thv 
VTTOKEUNEVNV SHULOVOYLAV OALKNV ÜTAEXOVOOVY, Procl. in Tim. II. 268. 1—3)36. 


31 See LSJ; e.g. Parm. Test. 37-11 7, 1 (D. 335™; vgl. 28 B 12): kai TO meQuéxov dé z&oac <telyouc> Ölknv 
otegedv Umdoyetv; Anaxag. Fr. 2. 1: Kol yoo ANGE te kal at07o ATOKELVOVTAL GO TOD z0XJ.00 Tot TEQL- 
EXOVTOG, kai TO YETTEQLEXOV ÜNTELOÖV EOTL TO AMOS; Emp. Fr. 57. 5: óc PEQOMEVOV TOD qotóc kai yryvouévov 
NOTE NETOEV TÄS viis Kal TOD TEQLEXOVTOS. 

32 Pl. Ti. 31. 4; for its interpretation as “the environment” see Epicur. Nat. 79G and Plot. Enn. II. 3. 14; for 
its use as “the universal" opposed to tà tegiexöuevo, the individuals, see Arist. Metaph. 1023b 27. 

3 For the *Du-Stil" form in prayers see Nisbet and Hubbard (1970) 131. 

34 For the magical names OoKoondopo, Zagayðw and Thortcho in VII. 510-11 see Betz (1996) 132. 

35 Also Plot. Enn. VI. 3. 25. 9ff., “Et òè obyKoaotv twa Kal WIELV onuaivovor koi koüotv Kal eic £v && 
EVOS OVOTAOLY TNV KATA TO OVVLOTAODAL yvvouévnv, OD KATH TO ovveotávat dn” (Sleeman, Igal, H-S read 
“obykoaotv”, though Armstrong in the Loeb ed. (2000) reads “obykouoıv”); Plot. Enn. III. 3. 4. 49; also 
Porph. VP. XXXL. 9, “thy dt zaoóv dua obyKoaow Kal ovuqpovíav Kal doavel GÜVÖLOLOV, Tjoxteo cc 
Ardlov TE kai &yevitou uéooc EKÜOTN xai ånógoora, Mvnuoobvnv óvóuatev"; also Iambl. Comm. Math. 
p- 29. 1; Iambl. Theol. Ar. V. 18. 

36 See also Procl. in Tim. II. 297. 15; also Procl. in Prm. 777. 5-9, *'H òè obyKgaoıg THV ELÖWV Eater thv 
Kowwviay aùtõv Thy dOtüCevktov kai Thv Évoov Thv AUAOV, tows dé Kal thv zmyatov AdTHV xat TEWTOVE- 
yov évdetkvutat pbotv”; Procl. in Prm. 723. 29, 1051. 22-3; Procl. Hier. Ar. 150. 29-31, “SiO TÅ (Ceu THV 
TOAAMV EviCovot TUS TEOELONMEVAS GsTOQEOLAS kai EEoWOLODOL TO EK ztávrov EV yevóuevov EOS EKEIVO TO 
TOO t&v ztávrov Ghov.” 
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Helios’ character is described as follows, “you are the young one, of noble birth, 
descendant (ó véoc, ebyevng, Eyyovog) of the holy temple, kinsman (ovyyevng) to the 
sacred lake called Abyss, which is located next to the two pedestals oxiadt: Kal 
uavtw; and the earth's four basements were shaken" (VII. 516-18). Bergman argues 
that the words okıadı and ua vro stand for the Egyptian solar barks, mskt.t (Me- 
Sektet), the Night-bark, and m’nd.t (Manedjet), the Day-bark?”. The stem of the three 
epithets ebyevng, Éyyovoc, ovyyevng denotes birth, since all come from the verb 
yevv@®. According to Bergman, the equivalent verb in Egyptian is hpr and the name 
of the Egyptian morning sun god of birth and existence is Khepri (Hprj)?. Another 
evidence for the reference to Khepri is the address at the end of the spell “lord of all, 
holy Scarab” (VII. 519-20), since the god Khepri was depicted as a scarab*°. Khepri is 
similarly addressed as “the All-Lord” in a section of the Egyptian papyrus entitled 
"The beginning of the Book of overthrowing Apophis, the enemy of Re and the 
enemy of King Wen-nofer”*!. The description as “the young one" also fits the charac- 
teristics of Khepri as the morning sun god. Thus in Helios’ various descriptions here 
the Egyptian influences prevail. 

Before we go back to our initial question of how the ritual of systasis is established, 
itis worth observing that the divine entities that the magician greets in the spell are all 
external, as we have seen in the greetings of the genius loci, the personified deities of 
Hour and Day, the abstract encompassing and Helios. But how is the personal daimon 
conceived in relation to individuals in Greek philosophy? Is it described in the philo- 
sophical treatises as an external or internal deity? In Timaeus Plato relates the perso- 
nal daimon to the soul and emphasizes its divine origins, “god has given to each of us 
as his daimon this kind of soul, which we say lives in the top of our body" (aùtò dat- 
uova BEDS &káoto SEdWKEV, TODTO Ö Of pauev OLKELV LEV NLOV ÈT’ doo TH OWWATL 
..., Ti. 90a. 3-5)9. Posidonius refers to “each person's daimon” as his guardian and 
protector and concludes, “the god is inside and is your own daimon”**. Later Stoics 
say similar things. Of the Neo-Platonists, Plotinus in his treatise On our allotted 
Daimon mentions that the soul chooses each person's daimon and life in the other 


7 Bergman (1982) 30. 

38 Notice also the punning relationship between véoc and vaög (vewg). 

39 See also XII. 100 and XXXVI. 170. 

40 Bergman (1982) 31-34. 

^! Pritchard (1969) 6—7; for the cultic parallels see Betz (1996) 132, n. 84; for the Khepri theology see also 
Eg. Pyr. T. Utt. 587, par. 1587-90, Faulkner (1969) 238-41; Eg. Cof. T. Spell 307, Faulkner (2004) 226-27; and 
Eg. Bk. Dd, spells 85 and 153B, Faulkner (1972) 62-63 and 121-22. 

42 Also in XXXVI. 217-19; see Bergman (1982) 34-36. 

9 In Plato's Laws there is also a reference to “each man's daimon” (tov daluovog &xáorov), Pl. Lg. 5. 732c. 
5-6; the idea is also found in the Derveni Papyrus: datuloy yiveralı £k&]ovot, Derv. Pap. Col. TI. 4; Betegh 
(2004) 22-23; Kouremenos, Parassoglou, Tsantsanoglou (2006) 67. 

+ Posidon. Fr. 388 (Epict. 1. 14. 12-14). 

55 Epict. 2. 7. 3; 2. 16. 33; M. Aur. 2. 13, 2. 17, 3. 3. 2, 3. 4. 3,3. 5.1,3.6. 2, 3.7, 3. 12, 3.16. 2, 5.10. 2, 5. 27,7. 
17, 8. 45, 12. 3, 12. 26; see Rutherford (1991) 215, n. 102. 
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world*. This personal daimon, as Plotinus describes him, “is not entirely outside — 
but in the sense that he is not bound to us- and is not active in us, but is ours, to speak 
about the soul ..." (6 Saluwv ovtoc ov navränaoıv EEw — HAN OUTWG dc ud ovvde- 
Óeuévoc — OVS’ EveoyGV, NUETEOOG SE, WS wvyiis xou eistelv, Enn. III. 4. 5. 19221). 
Plotinus not only emphasizes the divine origins of the personal daimon, but also 
identifies him with god^*. Iamblichus in De Mysteriis refers to the soul's choice of each 
man's life and to her own choice of the personal daimon (as her “leader”, fiyeuóva, 
and, as examined, "the fulfiller of the lives of the soul" Myst. IX. 6. 280. 8—9), who is 
allotted to us *not from one part of the heavenly realm, nor from any element of the 
visible ones, but from the whole cosmos and from every kind of life within it and 
every material substance, through which the soul descends into generation” (ook ag’ 
évóc UEQOUG TÜV EV TH OVEAVH OVS’ AIO TLVOG OTOLXELOV TOV ópouévov ... GP’ ÓAov 
dé TOD kóouov Kal Tig TAVIOSANTS £v AUTO Gofjc Kal tod Tavtodarod ompatos, 
Su’ Ov Ti uxt Katevow et thy yéveow", Myst. IX. 6. 280. 2-5)®. Similarly, Proclus in 
his Commentary on the First Alcibiades of Plato mentions “our allotted daimons” 
and discusses Socrates’ personal daimonion, identifying him with god>°. Thus, in 
Platonism, Stoicism and Neo-Platonism the personal daimon is associated to the soul 
as an internal entity with divine origins and described as the god inside the individual. 

Why now does the magician need all these external divine entities, when the 
purpose of the spell as indicated in the title is the systasis with an internal entity, his 
personal daimon? 

Although the magician does not make any explicit demands on the genius loci, the 
deities of Hour and Day, the abstract encompassing and Helios, there is an implicit but 
powerful logic in all this. That is: if the magician is to achieve proper connection with 
“his own daimon”, a connection must be made with the external “daimon of this 
place”. The antithesis between a particular external topographical dominance of the 
genius loci and the indefinite internal space of the personal daimon emphasises rituali- 
stically the notion of space. This notion of space is enhanced by the notion of present 
time in the greetings of the deities of present Hour and Day. But the process goes 
further: to achieve proper connection with “his own daimon”, the magician must 
situate himself properly within the encompassing and must successfully invoke 
Helios, the great cosmic god. In this cosmic portrayal of Helios, Egyptian influences 
predominate. Iamblichus refers to the coming together (connection), obvodos, of 


46 Plot. Enn. III. 4. 5; see also Rist (1963). 

47 See also Pl. Tim. 90a. One could perhaps compare the modern psychological “self-help” notion of 
“getting in touch with your inner self”. 

48 Plot. Enn. III. 4. 6. 3-4 and III. 4. 6. 28-30. 

^ On the individual soul see Iambl. Myst. I. 8. 25. 6ff. Note also that the personal daimon directs men’s 
lives, “until we ever know how to establish a god as the guardian and leader of the (our) soul, through the 
hieratic theurgy” (£wg Gv dta tig tegatikijc Ocovoy(ac Dedv EPoov EILOTNOWUEV kal Tyyeuóva. THIS wpvyric, 
Iambl. Myst. IX. 6. 280. 13-281. 4). 

50 Procl. in Alc. 78. 7, 78. 7-79. 16. 
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many entities “into the one living entity of the universe” and then to “friendship and 
love and strife” as the activities of the universe and the passions of the individuals?! 
This notion of love and strife is also found in Plotinus’ idealising definition of magic 
“and the true magic is the love and the strife again in the all” (xai ñ dAndıvn Ucyeta 
fj £v to navel qui Go. Kal tò velkog al, Enn. IV. 4. 40. 6-7); and it is originated to the 
cosmic principles of the Pre-Socratic Empedocles? Thus, the personal daimon, a 
concept which philosophers from the Pre-Socratics to Neo-Platonists had engaged 
with’, is approached through the magico-theurgic ritual of systasis. According to 
that, a connection with the personal daimon is accomplished through a series of transi- 
tional ritualised processes from the external astrological entities of Place, Hour and 
Day, the abstract cosmic concept of the encompassing and the great cosmic god 
Helios to the internalised concept of the personal daimon. Hence, by controlling all 
these external astrological entities, the magician situates himself in the right astro- 
logical condition of getting hold of his personal daimon identified with his internal 
nature and synkrasis*. 

Therefore, the magico-theurgic ritual of obotaoız is based on the notion of the 
symbolic connection of two entities (the individual and the personal daimon), which 
is established gradually following a series of transitional astrologically correct con- 
nections, or meetings (e.g.: the individual and: (a) the genius loci, (b) the deities of 
Hour and Day, (c) the abstract encompassing and (d) Helios). 

At the end of the spell (VII. 521-28) the ritual of two “male eggs”®> follows to 
establish the connection between the individual and his personal daimon. According 
to that ritual, the magician is instructed to purify himself with one of these two eggs, 
licking off the name written on it, and to swallow the contents from the other**. Since 


5! Tambl. Myst. IV. 9. 192. 11-15: “Eti 68 fj vv TOALOV otvoóoc tic £v TO TOD zxavróc CHOV ..." otov Å 
pula TOD za vtóc kai 6 EOWG Kal TO velkoc, KOT’ EVEOYELOV uv VTA EV TH tavit". 

52 On guia kai veikoc see also Emp. Fr. B17-K. 1-13, 19-20. Kirk-Raven-Schofield (1983) 287 ff.; also 
Guthrie (1978) 152ff. On the “continuity of ideas and traditions" from 5th c. B. C. Greece to the magicians of 
the Roman Egypt see discussion on Kingsley (1995) 314-16. 

53 For the association between philosophy and ritual note also the theory according to which the Ionic 
philosophers of nature may have drawn on Cosmogonic myth and ritual; see Cornford (1952) 225 ff.; Burkert 
(1996) 3; on theology of the early philosophers see Burnet (1930); Jaeger (1947); Vlastos (1952); on Ritual as 
cosmogony in theurgy see Shaw (1995) chpt. 14, 153-65; see also n. 52 above. 

54 Note also the astrological reference to *oikos" and “oikodespotes” of the zodiac in relation to the per- 
sonal daimon; Iambl. Myst. IX. 2; 47 and nn. 5 and 6 above. On the wuyav ovotäoeıg and the zq0vouévn 
oetod in Proclus see Hier. Techn. 150. 1-5: “Ottw ueotà nävra Oev, và uev Ev yý TOV obpaviov, và dE £v 
otoavà 1àv Wee TOV ovoavóv, xai zxoóetow EKÜOTN TAÄNDVOUEVN GELEA u£yot TOV &oyávov: tà yàp EV 
Evi TOO t&v Tévtwy, Tata Ev nõo £Eeqóvn, èv otc Kal puxov ovotáotus (Xov bn’ ALOL vattopévov 
Veotc, Ézxtevro. Gov Tiuoóv el voor TAVIS, otov A€ovtes Kal GAEKTEVÖVES, uer£yovrec Kal avtol Tod 
Delov KATO THV EAUTMV TEL”. 

55 See Arist. HA. 4. 2, Pl. NH. 10. 74; also Betz (1996) 132. 

56 On licking and swallowing in Egyptian magic ritual see Ritner (1993) 92-110. On the magic ritual of 
évitvevatwots (“filling with spirit”) of the dead body, or of the statues of gods see Pachoumi (201 1b) 736 and 
n. 25. 
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in this spell the magician's connection with his own daimon is set in a cosmic context, 
it may be relevant that in the Orphic cosmogonies that interested the Neo-Platonists 
and in the Egyptian cosmogony the egg has cosmic associations”. 

The whole atmosphere of the present spell is like that of the incident recorded by 
Porphyry in Vita Plotini, in which an Egyptian priest conjured up Plotinus! personal 
daimon (oiketoc dalumv) in the temple of Isis, the only pure place in Rome accord- 
ing to the Egyptian®®, and in which birds were strangled and held for protection by a 
friend present at the operation??. 


(b) Untitled spell for dream revelation (VII. 478-490). This spell contains an in- 
vocation, an offering, the preparation of a phylactery and the last and necessary stage 
for the revelation, the incubation. The invocation is addressed to "Egoc, ’EOWTÜANE 
(VIL. 478). Martin translates EowrüAke as “darling” from &gotóXoc9. The use of the 
diminutive creates an affectionate, wheedling tone. 

The magician's request of Eros is interesting: AO0TEAOV uor TOV ttov tfj VUKTL 
tavty (VII. 478-79). A noun supplement after tótov is needed. Preisendanz puts 
ayyehov, Betz puts daiwovas!. "AvyeXov looks natural after datéotethov, but tóv 
tõrov &yyeXov in relation to a human being would be odd, since it seems impossible 
after uot to take LöLov in relation to Eros. Moreover, this spell precedes the spell 
DZvotaoıg Lölov óa(uovoc, as analysed above, which was concerned to connect the 
magician to his “personal daimon”, so Betz’s dtd0TELAOV uor TOV tóvov ðaluova is 
challenging but correct. 

The spell involves a dream revelation. The personal daimon is to be sent (dnöotet- 
ov uot, “send to me”) by the god Eros and revealed in the magician's dreams. But, 
how is the relationship between the individual-magician and the personal daimon 
established in this spell? 

The magician is instructed to take dirt from his sandal and use it in the burnt 
offerings to Eros (VII. 484). The reference to the sandal and dirt should further be 
discussed. First, the mention of sandal is a “sign”, or “symbol” associated with a deity 
in the Greek magical papyri. For example, in the “Writing-tablet to the waning 
Selene” (IV. 2241-2358) the sandal is the symbol of the goddess, which the magician 
keeps hidden (IV. 2292-93). Also, in the “Spell of Hecate Ereschigal against fear of 
punishment" (LXX. 4—25) the sandal is one of the magical signs of Ereschigal/Hecate 
(LXX. 10-11). In both these instances the possession of the sandal is connected with 


57 See also VII. 555-6, III. 145; Orph. Fr. 54, 55, 56; for the swallowing of an egg by the initiate to the 
Orphic cults see Mart. Cap. 2. 140; also Kirk-Raven-Schofield (1983) 22-29, 59-60; Morenz (1992) 177-79; 
for the Egyptian influences on the Orphic cosmic egg see also Kingsley (1994). 

58 Porph. Plot. 10. 19-22; see also Eitrem (1941) 62 ff., Dodds (1951) 289-90 and Betz (1981) 161-62. 

59 Porph. Plot. 10. 25-28. 

60 Betz (1996) 131, 334; see also Eitrem's note on “the Theocritean word ’EowtvAe”; Eitrem (1923) 12. 
Elsewhere in the PGM there is a reference to Grotylos as a writer of Orphica, “EowrtuAog Ev toic *Ooqukoic" 
(XIII. 948). 

9! Preisendanz (1974) 22; Betz (1981) 163. 
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ritualistic symbolisms of death and rebirth and most specifically with the magician’s 
descent to the underworld&. In our spell, however, the sandal symbolism is reversed 
and the sandal becomes a symbol of the magician. Furthermore, the dirt from some- 
one's own sandal, as Betz rightly points out, *is an instance of the magical substance 
representing the person's self"&. The magician’s burnt offering to Eros including dirt 
from his own sandal reveal his intention to equate himself with the divine using a 
symbol mostly applied to the divine and establish a relationship with his personal 
daimon through a dream revelation. 

In the invocation, Eros is conjured “by the four regions of the universe" (katá TOV 
t£00000v KALULATWV TOD xóouov), followed by four magical names, and “by the 
one above the four regions of the universe", followed again by two magical names 
(VII. 481-83). The term kAtuata may refer to the seven latitudinal strips of the whole 
cosmos, or to the seven astrological zones‘*. Porphyry in De Antro Nympharum 
associates it with the Chaldaeo-Persian magical beliefs of the Persian magicians, when 
mentioning that “the cosmic elements and regions” of cosmos created by Mithras 
were depicted in Zoroaster’s cave in the Persian mountains®. Thus, Eros’ invocation 
adopts cosmic dimensions, since Eros is conjured by a superior force, the four regions 
of the universe. Consequently, the relationship of the magician with his personal dai- 
mon is upgraded to a cosmic level and established with the ritual of incubation, in 
which the personal daimon is internalised through a dream revelation. 


(c) Untitled spell concerning your own shadow (III. 612-631). The concept of 
personal daimon is implicit in this spell. The magician is instructed that, if he makes 
specific offerings to the deity invoked, tev&y] tig iôlas oKLäls, Mote oov ad[TH]V 
ürnloetnoeıv] (III. 614-15). The text has been restored by Preisendanz. The verb 
[teVEn] is Preisendanz’s addition, which syntactically fits. Our spell (III. 612-631) 
follows the spell Z6otaotc zx9]óc “HMov (III. 494-611), which is about the ritual of 
systasis with Helios. These two spells together with the third spell (III. 633-731) with 
the Coptic section that comes at the end may be parts, as Dillon rightly observes, of 
a broader “Systasis with Helios” spell (III. 494-731), since the “signs and symbols” 


9? Kingsley (1995) chpt. 19; and on the underworld and Helios, ibid. chpt. 5; see also Betz (1980) 291; 
similarly in the DTAud. 242. 41 from Carthage Hekate is uniquely described with the composite epithet 
yovoooavdadtamosotiysoviav (the golden-sandalled goddess of the lower world who drinks blood), which 
actually occurs only there (Audollent 1904); see also S. M. I. 49. 58-9; Daniel and Maltomini (1990) 192-204; 
see also Eg. Pyr. T.Ut356. par. 578; Eg. Coff. T. 37. 156. 

6 Betz (1981) 163. The same concept is found in NT. Mar. 6. 10-12, Matt. 10. 14-5, Luk. 9. 5-6, 10. 10-12, 
Acts 13. 51-2. The use of dirt in the magical operations could also be correlated to the reference to “the one 
who formed of dust (tov xoonAüornv) the race of humans” (IV. 3046-47) describing the *light-bringing god” 
identified with the “god of Hebrews” Jesus and the Jewish Sabaoth in the exorcism spell IV. 3007-86. 

6 LSJ; it occurs elsewhere in the PGM (I. 12), but with a different meaning; on the four klimata and the 
seven astrological zones see Edmonds 2004, 277-81. 

6 Porph. Ant. 6. 15. 

6 Cf. LS] B II 1 : tuyxávo c. gen.: meet. On évtvy(a and olotaoıg see also n. 25 above. 
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(tà onuela Kal và opAonua) are mentioned in the first and second spell”. In the 
third spell also there is a reference to the “symbols” (obußoAa, 701). Furthermore, the 
ritual of systasis is mentioned both in the first (e.g. t'|v neooVolt]aoıv, 587-88) and 
the third spell (e.g.: aivóv ovorao[w tn]v Tod £00, 695 and Stav oov ovotaðis TH 
Değ, 698-699). 

Betz and Dillon translate: *you will gain control of your own shadow, so that it 
will serve you”. This translation of tvyyóvo is slightly too definite. It is stated that: 
“it (your own shadow) will come to you (€Aevoetat oot)” (III. 630). As in the two 
spells on the personal daimon discussed above (e.g.: VII. 505—528 and 478-490), the 
internal (personal daimon), or in the case of a shadow the immediately adjacent, is 
approached through the magico-theurgic ritual of systasis, which involves a series of 
external rituals?. Therefore, according to the concept and practice of systasis, the 
verb telEn may better be translated “you will meet with your own shadow”, though 
there may also be a physical implication: “you will get hold of your own shadow””®. 

How could the meeting of the magician with his own shadow be interpreted? The 
shadow here seems to be understood as the soul’!. This idea has a long history. In 
Homer's Odyssey, Odysseus in his descent to the underworld sees the souls of the 
dead called “the images" (etócXo). These images “flit about as shadows” (oKıal óto- 
covow)7?. Odysseus also in Hades wished to take the “soul of his dead mother” in his 
arms and three times sprang toward her, but three times she fluttered out of his hands 
“like a shadow or a dream" 7. In Egyptian religion also, especially of the later period, 
the soul called *Ba" was often associated with another part of a man, his shadow 
called *Khaibit"7*. We thus have an implicit equation of shadow and soul and per- 
sonal daimon. The association between the personal daimon and the soul is found, 
as we have examined, in Platonism, Stoicism and Neo-Platonism”. 

The culmination of this spell is the revelation of the magician's personal shadow. 
At the seventh hour, “it (the shadow) will come to you before (your) face (€Aevoetat 


€ E.g.: Part A, III. 494-611: ött otó& oov tà onto. Kal tà z]ooóo[nuo. (499-500) and et'onkó oov tà 
olnuleta xoi xà zxaoóonuo. (536). Part B, III. 612-631: Sti ot6& oov tà Ayla] Ovoulata kaji tà onuela ai 
Tà magánya (623-25) and etonk& oov tà yra òvóuľata KJai xà [onueia oov] Kal TH magáonua (627-28). 
Also the reference to “the spell above" (1]óv Xóyov tóv Gv, 626), as Preisendanz and Dillon notes. Preisen- 
danz (1973) 59; Betz (1986) 34. 

68 Betz (1981) 163; Betz (1996) 34. 

© E.g. “connection with your own daimon”, VII. 505-28; “send me my personal (daimon) this night" 
(VII. 478-79). 

70 See also nn. 71-72 below. Preisendanz also translates: “du wirst deines eigenen Schattens habhaft 
werden”; Preisendanz (1973) 59. 

7! On “the soul as a man's shadow and a reflection" see Frazer (1911) 77-100; for the connection of soul 
and shadow see Rohde (1925) chpt. 1 and Claus (1981) prt. 3. 

7 Hom. Od. X. 495. 

73 Hom. Od. XI. 207. 

74 Budge (1996) 189-92. 

75 See 52-53 and nn. 43-50. 
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cot €Eav[t]a [oo]v)”, “and you must address her saying, ‘follow me everywhere’ 
(AKOAOVdEL uor xo vvoorfi)" (ITI. 630-32). Betz comments, “control of the self has been 
achieved when the magician’s shadow has become his assistant daimon (ztàpeópoc 
dalumv)”76. But is this the case here? The maQedQ0¢ as an assistant is based on a dif- 
ferent concept, according to which the divine assistance is originally external and first 
established by the magician following a series of rituals and invocations". However, 
there is the element of externality in the invocations of all these external entities, 
as we have examined’s. In our spell (III. 612-31) the personal shadow is connected 
with a person's soul and identified with the personal daimon, which conceptualises 
an internal agent associated with a person's destiny. The mystic allusions also of the 
phrase “it (the shadow) will come to you before (your) face"? support the magico- 
mystic identification of a person with his own shadow and so the internalisation of it. 
It also prevents us from assuming that the reference here is to a divine assistant. Con- 
sequently, the notion of näpeöpog should not be confused with the concept of the 
personal daimon which refers to an originally internal agency identified with a per- 
son's self. 

After the equation of the personal shadow with the soul and the personal daimon 
has been justified, it is time to examine the question: How do the divine origins of the 
soul influence the initial equation between the personal daimon and the soul? 


(d) The (mis-named)*? “Binding erotic spell of Astrapsoukos" (VIII. 1-63).8! The 
spell consists of an invocation and the preparation of a ritual for which instructions 
are given at the end of the spell (VIII. 53-63). The invocation is addressed to Hermes 
described as “benefactor, [inventor] of drugs" 8? and “benefactor of the world” and 
asked to be beneficent to the magician (VIII. 28 and 16). 

We shall examine how the magician's invocation to the god Hermes is gradually 
built up. The magician begins by invoking Hermes as follows: *come to me, lord 
Hermes, as fetuses come to the wombs of women" (€A[G]é Wot, KUOLE “EOL, c TO 
poéqn eic tàs KOLALaS TOV yuVvoLK]ov, VIII. 2-3). Here, we are dealing with the 
epiphany of a god and not of an internalised personal daimon as in the three spells 


76 Betz (1981) 164. 

77 See also Dodds (1951) 289-90, 304, n. 56. See also Pachoumi (201 1a) 155-165. 

78 E.g. “connection with your own daimon”, VII. 505-28; “send me my personal (daimon) this night" 
(VII. 478-79); here also “you will meet with your own shadow so that it will serve you” (III. 614-15). 

79 For the allusion to mystic rituals cf. E. Ba. 469-70: kat’ Guw’ and 6o@v 6o@vto. Generally for the 
magician and the deity see IV. 2332-33: fj Dewoeotoa Kal Hwpovuevn' PAETW oe, Kal BAErELS ue. In the extracts 
of Proclus’ commentary On the Chaldaean Philosophy it is stated: “To yao Suna, yvaoews obußoAov”, Procl. 
Chald. Phil. B. 8 (Pitra, 193). 

80 The magician is actually asking Hermes to give him “favour, sustenance, victory, prosperity, elegance, 
beauty of face and strength among all men and women" (1. 4-6). 

81 Diogenes Laertius mentions the name of Astrampsychos among the names of the Persian magicians, 
D.L. Pr. 2; see also Fowden (1993) 26. 

82 cebpeté is Preisendanz’ certain supplement. 
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examined above. We have, however, referred to the description of the personal dai- 
mon as the god inside the individuals in Platonism, Stoicism and Neo-Platonism. 
Remarkably in this spell, god Hermes is internalised and compared with the con- 
ception of a baby in the womb®*. This simile seems in the first instance to draw on 
ideas from the Stoic physics or cosmology about the association of the fetus with 
pneuma and the soul*5. There are also allusions to the Corpus Hermeticum®®. 

The notion of divine possession by pregnancy reflects an attempt of unification by 
installing the divine form in the human body. It also vividly stresses the intimacy of 
the desired divine union of the magician and the god. The idea of divine union/ 
connection (systasis) with the god's form is also illustrated in the bowl divination 
spell (IV. 154-285), in which the magician refers to his union with Thyphon as, “I was 
connected/united with your holy form" (ovveotátnv oov ti teod Woot), IV. 215-16) 
and later, “having taken possession of a nature equal to god nature" (io00€ov Pvoews 
Kvoretoac) “by this connection” (dia tadty¢ Tig ovotáoeoc, IV. 220-21). A similar 
idea of union with the god in a mystic ritual context may also be implied in the 
disputed phrase of Euripides’ Bacchae: Stav yàg 6 Beds Es TO OOP’ ENON morós, 
Aéyew TO LEAAOV rovc ueunvörag moret (“for when the god enters into the body 
mighty, he makes the maddened speak the future“, 300-1). Similarly Iamblichus 
in De Mysteriis (III. 4-7) examining Seopoeta (divine possession) and divination 
asserts: "for neither the work of being possessed is human, nor does the whole 
(activity) base its power in human parts and actions; but these are otherwise sub- 
ordinate, and the god uses them as instruments; the whole activity of divination is 


8$ See 52-53 above. 

84 For the role of the womb in magic see Barb (1953); see also discussion on 61-62; for the role of fetuses 
in magic see Smith (2004); Frankfurter (2006). 

85 E.g.: Zeno Stoic. Fr. 128 (Euseb. Praep. Evang. XV. 20, 1, Ar. Did. Fr. phys. 39 Diels. p. 470): 16 òè 
onéoua qnoiv 6 Zfjvov elvat, 6 wedinow GvOoamoc, veüna ued’ Lyood, wuyiig u£poc Kal dxóoxaoua 
Kal Tod OMEQUATOS TOD TÜV ztooyóvov kéoaoua kal utyua THV Tic wuxiis UEOMV OVVvEANAVBOS EXov yao 
tous AOyous TH ÖAW rovc altos totto, Stav AYEHT eic THV UNTEOV, GvAANPVEY ox GAAOV ITVEÜUATOG, 
UEQOUS wvyiic tiic TOD ONAEOG, Kal ouppues yevóuevov KOVPVEV TE qeu, KLVOUNEVOV kai CVALQELTLCOUEVOV 
bm’ Exetvov, TOCCAGLBAVOV Get [eis] TO úyoòv Kal avEduEVoV EE adtOd”; Chrysipp. Stoic. Fr. 407 (Plu. 
PrimFrig. cp. 2 p. 946a): oi dE ZTwiKol Kal to Veüna AEyovotv Ev Tots OWHAOL TOV PoEPav TH MeQuplEer 
otopotobat Kal nETaBEAAOV ER qoosoc ylyveoOat yuynv; Posidon. Fr. 401. 33ff.: TÒ òè onéoUG elvan otayóva 
EYKEPÖAOV TTEQLEXOVOAV Ev avt DeQUdV ATUÖV- TAUTNV SE ztoooqeoouévnv TH UTOY GTO uev TOD yke- 
drov iyooa Kal byodv Kal eiua tooteoWaL, £E Ov odoKac te Kal vetoa Kal óot& Kal Teixag Kal TO OAov 
ovvlotaoVat oua dtd ÖL TOD ATUOD puxnv Kal ototov. 

86 E.g.: Corp. Herm. Except XV “From the teachings of Hermes to Ammon" (2-7). On Stoic elements see 
Scott (1936) 441-446, esp. 442. 

87 For Plutarch “the god” here is used metonymically for the wine: c otvoc dvadvıadels “tega TOAAU 
kivjuata Kal AOyouS ÄTTOKELNEVOUS kai AavOdvovTas ANOKAAUITEL: ‘TÒ yàp BaKXEvOULOV xai avides 
uavruv Toray Éyev. Kat’ Evouttonv (Plu. Def. Orac. 40. 432E); also in Anth. Pal. 7. 105. 3: Avóvvooc ÖT’ 
iv TOUS Es Séuac EXO. I agree here with Dodds’ comment: “I do not think that 1. 300 means merely ‘when 
aman has drunk a great deal of wine’ though Plutarch perhaps understood it so”, and I would further add that 
the phrase also alludes to the idea of divine possession or mystic union of the prophet with the god, in order 
to deliver a prophecy; Dodds (1960) 109; also Seaford (1997) 177. 
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accomplished by him (the god), and he acts by himself without being mixed, detached 
from the others, without the soul or anything or the body being moved”’8’. In our 
spell although the magico-theurgic term systasis does not appear, we do have the 
notion of divine union of the magician with the god described in mystic contexts. 

But how is this theurgic or divine/mystic union established? Before I analyse the 
spell, I shall refer to the distinction of the notion of divine union achieved by the 
theurgists and the theoretical philosophers. For Plotinus the divine union with the god 
in philosophy is accomplished by the contemplation of god and beauty*?. Iamblichus 
in De Mysteriis states: “for nor the contemplation unites theurgists to the gods" (000€ 
y&o N ëvvora OVVÄNTEL toic; Üeotc rovc Oeovoyooc), and asks: “for what then would 
hinder the theoretical philosophers from establishing the theurgic union with the 
gods?" (exei Tl EKWAVE TOUS DEWENTLKAS PLAO00OPOUVTAG EXELV TNV HEOVEYLKNV Évo- 
OW MEd tovc 9e00c;). The answer according to Iamblichus is: “the accomplishment 
of acts not to be spoken and which are executed divinely beyond all conception and 
the power of unspeakable symbols conceived only by the gods establish the theurgic 
union" (N TOV Éoyov TOV KEENTWV Kal ÜITEO TAGAV VONOLV DEeoTOET Ms EVEOYOLUEVWV 
TEKEOLOVEYLA fj TE vv voovuévov toic DEots uóvov OVUBÖAWV AMDEYKTOV ÖUVAULG 
EVTLINOL thv Geoveyucny Evworv, Myst. II. 11. 96. 13-97. 2)». 

In our spell the theurgic or divine/mystic union is justified by the magician’s 
knowledge of the god, his signs and symbols, which is emphasised throughout the 
invocation. The knowledge of the signs and symbols of the god adjured is a common 
characteristic of the invocation spells to the personal daimon, as already examined in 
III. 612-31 and VII. 478-90°!. Moreover, the magician defines himself as one who 
knows “the names for you (Hermes) in heaven”; also “I know and your forms (oi54 
cov Kai Tas uoggåc)”, “I know (otSé Gov) and your wood" and “I know (0154 oov) 
and your barbarian names” (VIII. 6-15 and 20-1). Iamblichus, as examined above, 
claims that the theurgic union is achieved by “the accomplishment of acts not to be 
spoken” and by the power “of unspeakable symbols”. 


88 Iambl. Myst. III. 7. 115. 2-8: “otite yuo àvOodruvóv ċott TÒ tiic Oeoqooíac Éoyov, OUTE AVHOWITLVOLG 
uogiots N) EvegyNuaoı TO ztüv Exeı kÜpoc: GAAG Tavita uèv GhrAws UNÖKELTAL, Kal YOFTAL altoig 6 DEds dc 
Ópyávotc: TO dE zt&v Épyov vij UavTelas 5’ AUTOD TANQOT, Kal AuLyds AO THV CAAWV iqeuiévoc OVTE WUYTIC 
KLVOVUEVNG OVS’ OTLODV OTE OWUATOG vegyel kað’ AUTOV. “Oðev N Kal dapevdMs ylyvovtat và LavTEta TÒ 
OUTWS Ws Aéyo KATOOVOVLEVA”. 

89 Plot. Enn. I. 6. 9. 33-35: Teveodw dh xov Óeoeiór zc Kal Kaos Mac, eb UEAAEL DedoaoVat Dedv 
te Kal Kov; also Plot. Enn. VI. 7. 34. 

9 Also Iambl. Myst. IX. 1, 5, 9. Dodds also argues for the distinction between the Plotinian mystical union 
and the union with the divine in magic and theurgy; Dodds (1951) 286, 302; see also Dodds (1928) 141 ff., and 
Peterson (1933) 30ff. On the symbols in theurgy see also Procl. Crat. 71. 64-82. On the symbols and the 
systasis of the soul see Procl. Chald. Phil. E. 21-2 (Pitra, 195): “ovvéotnke yO fj vy 600 TOV LeeWv AOYwV 
Kal tov elwy ovufóXov*. 

91 See VII. 478-79 and III. 624-27, 629-30. 

2 Jambl. Myst. II. 11. 96. 13—97.2; see above and n. 90. 
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After mentioning the god’s names and signs, the magician refers personally to Her- 
mes saying: “I know you (oLöü oe), Hermes, who you are and where you come from 
and which your city is; Hermoupolis" and “come to me (&A[9]é uou), lord Hermes, 
many-named®, who knows (elöwg) the things hidden beneath heaven and earth” 
(VIII. 13-15). Another striking thing in the spell is the parallel the magician draws 
between his appeal to Hermes and similar appeals made to Hermes by the Egyptian 
goddess Isis in times of crisis. This parallelism enhances the status of the magician, 
comparing his invocation with that of Isis, “the greatest of allthe gods”. The magician 
may also possibly exploit a pseudo-etymological link in Greek between "Iotc and 
knowledge from the stem to- of the verb olöa, which is constantly repeated in the 
spell®. This steadily increasing status of the magician on the divine scale helps to 
build a climax in the divine mystic union with the god. 

The womb analogy now acquires another implication in relation to knowledge. 
In the spell Zootootc xo]óc “HAtov (III. 494—611), the magician stresses his own 
knowledge of Helios and associates Helios with knowledge, and more precisely with 
the womb of knowledge, as stated at the end of the invocation: “We understood, 
O womb of all Knowledge, we understood, O womb pregnant through the father's 
begetting, we understood, O eternal permanence of the pregnant father“ (EyvwoLoo- 
uev, UATEA TANS yvoews, éyvootoauev, à UNTEA KUNPÖDE &v MATOdS qure, éyvo- 
ELCAUEV, © xotoóc KUNPOEOBVTOS alwvıog öLauovn, ITI. 603-6)7. In the Chaldaean 
Oracles also the wombs are associated with the world-forming ideas?*. Similarly, 
in the “Interpretation of Knowledge (XI. I)” of the Nag Hammadi Library there 
is an association of Knowledge with the Womb: “[And she caused] him to know [that] 
she is [the] Womb” (3)?. Of course, it is a paradoxical metaphor, but the idea of the 
“pregnant father" is explicit in the ZVotaoıg zoJóc “HAtov (III. 494—611) spell, 
and religious myth and thought generally provide parallels for pregnant fathers 
with wombs. For example, in Euripides’ Bacchae Zeus says in the choral song: “Go, 


3 On *many-named" (toAvóvvuoc) see Pachoumi (201 1a) 161 and (2011c) 174-75. 

% The reference is actually to Hermes-Thoth. Hermes in Greek religion is the interpreter of the divine 
associated with the founding of civilisation (Burkert 1996, 157-59). The Egyptian god Thoth is similarly 
associated with sacred writings, wisdom and knowledge of magic and medicine (Morenz 1992, 270); Wiede- 
mann (2003) 225ff.). Due to their common characteristics, Hermes and Thoth were systematically identified 
with each other in the Hellenistic and Roman period (Dunand and Zivie-Coche 2002, 140-7). 

?s Although the name Isis actually derived from the throne that the goddess personified (Morenz 1992, 
23), a pseudo-etymological link maybe created in Greek between "Ioıg and olöa. 

% See also Betz (1981) 165. 

” Here the yvw-words themselves presumably convey sexual imagery (cf.: Men. fr. 558. 4-5, "Éntevta 
owtav xai xoXokebov ¿ué ve kai thv unteo’ éyvo w”; Heraclid. Pol. 64; LXX Ge. 4. 1, “Addu dé ëyvw 
Evav tijv yuvatka aùtoğ, xai ovAAaoboa Erere tov Kav”; NT, Luke 1. 34, “mac Eotat voto, eel Kvdoa 
ot ywáoko"; NT, Matt. 1. 25, “cal ook eyivookev adtiy Éoc ob Éxekev vióv”); Plu. Galb. 9, “eyvoreı yào 
6 Péitos, (og Éote, thy texotoav avtov ETL uergákiov àv ObK óciofj Thy Ow odav, èk © ükeoro(ac ènt- 
wodtov KoAAGoto, Katoagoc INEAEVHEOW, YEYEVNUEVNV”. 

98 Procl. Crat. 58, 16; see also Lewy (1978) 120-22. 

99 "Iransl. by Turner in Robinson (ed.) (1996) 474. 
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Dithyrambos, enter my male womb" ("I0 Audbpauß’, £uàv Gooeva távõe pou 
viov, 526-7), in regard to the myth of the double birth of Dionysus!®. A similar 
cosmogony about Zeus is presented in the Derveni Papyrus'?!. And in the Letter of 
Jacob in the New Testament it is stated that God (the father) “gave birth to us” 
(&nexnoev Huds, 1. 18. 1). 

The magician's knowledge of the god, which is an important factor in this theurgic 
or divine/mystic union, reaches the level of identification at the end of the invocation, 
when the magician says: “for you are I and I am you, your name is mine and mine is 
yours” (GV yào yò Kal Ey Ov, TO oóv Óóvoua EUOV Kal TO EUOV oóv, VIII. 36-37), 
and then again: “I know you, Hermes, and you me. I am you and you are I” (olda oe, 
"Eouf, kal ov eu. €y@ eiu od Kal ov eyo, VIII. 49-50). Similarly, in XIII. 734-1077 
the magician invokes the god: “you may enter my nous and my phrenes for all the time 
of my life and you may accomplish for me all the wishes of my soul" (eio&Adoıg TOV 
EUOV VODV kai TUS EAS qoévac eic TOV Gxavta xoóvov Tis wfs uov Kal TOLNOALG 
uot ztávra. TA DEANUata tiic puys uov, XIII. 791-94), because, as he asserts, “for 
you are I and I am you” (ov yao el &yc Kal éy@ ob, XIII. 795). In our spell also, it is 
the “reciprocal” knowledge of man and god that enables him to cross the boundaries 
and achieve the mystic union. Furthermore, the divine/mystic union of the magician 
and the god is described as an almost erotic union, the final logic of the opening 
simile. 

Similarly in the Corpus Hermeticum V, “A discourse of Hermes to his son Tat”, 
Hermes claims about god: *for you are whatsoever I am, you are whatsoever I do, 
you are whatsoever I say” (ot yào el 6 [e]v &, ov el 6 Av morð, où el 6 äv Akyo, 11). 
In the Gnostic “Gospel of Thomas (II. 2)" of the Nag Hammadi Library, Jesus also 
identifies himself with the initiated, saying: *He who will drink from my mouth will 
become like me. I myself shall become he, and the things that are hidden will be re- 
vealed to him” (108)1%. 

A similar identification between Mani and his syzygos, conjunct fellow or twin 
companion, is expressed in the Cologne Mani Codex, when Mani says: “I recognized 
him and I understood that I am he, whom I was separated from. I testified that I my- 
self am he and that I am unshaken” (&néyvov uév adtov Kal ovvijko Sti EKEIVOG eyo 
eiu &E ov öLekoldnv. &xeuapróonoa dé Stu &yo éxe[t]voc atc eiu d) ó[vwro]c 
onáoxov ..., CMC 24. 11-16)!%. The pronoun Exelvog refers to oUGvyoc, “the twin 
companion, the personification of a typically Gnostic concept, the transcendent pro- 
jection of one’s soul”, as defined by Henrichs!?*. He notion of oóCvyoc is present 


10 E. Ba. 87-102. 

101 Kouremenos, Parassoglou, Tsantsanoglou (2006) Col. XIII; on Zeus swallowing the phallus likened to 
the sun see Janko (2002) 26-27; Betegh (2004) 29; Burkert (2004) 90. 

102 "Translated from the Coptic by Lambdin in Robinson (ed.) (1996) 137. 

103 Henrichs and Koenen (1975) 27 and 80, n. 59. 

104 Henrichs (1979) 340. 
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throughout the text (e.g. CMC 22. 16-18: xai óotic [£keivóc, £ou]v oo 16c ob[Luyög 
uov dyov]zvoc Ov ... and 23. 6-7: kai 6 oCvyóc uov 6 KEA0WS Tis NOT’ £otív)!os, 

The repeated stress on the reciprocal knowledge of the individual and the god has 
in itself mystical associations. It is paralleled, for example, in Euripides’ Bacchae, 
when Dionysus says to Pentheus: “you don’t know what your life is, nor what 
you are doing nor who you are” (ovK oio" 6 ti Cfic, OVS’ 0 SOG, OVS’ dotız el, 506), 
or to Cadmus at the end of the tragedy: “you understood us too late. When you 
should have, you did not know” (öy Euäded” uðs, Ste SE XoNv, ook Nöete), and 
Cadmus in his turn admits: “we have understood these things" (Eyvokayuev var", 
1345-6) 106, 

The theurgic or divine/mystic union and identification between the magician and 
the god, is further justified: “for you are I and I am you, your name is mine and mine 
is yours; for I am your image (£y yGQ eit TO etôwióv oov)” (VIII. 36-38). How is 
this to be understood? The term etdmAov is often identified with the soul in Greek 
thought and philosophy. We have already referred, for example, to the Homeric 
“images” (elöwAa) of the underworld as the souls of dead men, when we examined 
the equation of the soul with the personal shadow and the personal daimon!*". Dio- 
genes Laertius in his first book of the Lives of the Philosophers referring to the 
Chaldaeans and magicians reports that according to Sotion they practice both divina- 
tion and prediction saying that “the gods appear to them and that the air is full of 
eidola which enter into the eyes of the sharp-sighted, flowing off by exhalations“!%, 
In Neo-Platonism, the concept of “image” after death is mentioned in the Chaldaean 
Oracles, when referring to the afterlife of the initiated: “You will not leave behind the 
dung of matter for the river edge, but (there is) a portion for the image (eldWAW Weis) 
in an all-visible place”!®. Proclus in The Elements of Theology argues that all the 
divine souls are “gods on the psychic level” (Geol wuyiKds), and defined the soul as 
“the perceptable things by means of examples" (TaQaSELYWATLKHS uèv TA ALOONTA), 


105 Also CMC 13. 2: üAkote 08 bs OVCUYOS ovii ék TOD déQOs ÖLeAEyETo TEdS &u£ Aéyovoo; 18. 11-18: 
6 LaKaQLatatos KbeLOS éomA[aylyviodn Et’ Eue Kai we Ex[G]Aecev eic Tv alto yGow Kal ANEOTELNEV 
uot [&ketüev eToO c obCvydv [uov TOv Ev SOENL WeyGAnt Patvouevov ...; 19. 15-19: (Ó ratio uov) moroa 
em’ uè thv eda di vOv whetotwv adtod qalveowWoewv] dst[élotere[v uor TOV oCuU]yO[V uov ...; 
32.7-10: adtdOt dvéoxev KATAVT[L]KOV Euoü oràc ó £v[6oEÓtat]óc uov otCULyos A&yov no]ög éué; and 
69. 14-21: (6 éuóc MATH) tEoméoteU ev Ereidev oútuyóv uov TOV Gogahtotatov, vó[v] mávta &9ovaotac 
Kagr[öv], Ós &v ovroc &&ryooáon[u] pe Kal AVTOdOaLTO [Ek] Tig s vnc TOV TOD [vó] uov &xelv(ov); Hen- 
richs and Koenen (1975) 1-85; also Henrichs and Koenen (1970) 161-216. 

1% On knowledge see also the “Gospel of Thomas (II. 2)” of the Nag Hammadi Library: “You read the 
face of the sky and of the earth, but you have not recognized the one who is before you, and you do not know 
how to read this moment” (91); transl. by Lambdin in Robinson (ed.) (1996) 136. 

17 Cf. 57-58 above. 

108 D, L. I. 7. 3-6, *àokeiv ve HAVTLKNV kai ITOÖEENOLV, kai Deovds adtots EupaviLeodan Aéyovrac. GAAG 
kal elócoAcv ANON eivat Tov d£pa, Kat’ ddQQoLaV bm’ àvaðuwéoews ELOKOLVOULEYWV toic Oyeot TOV 
dEVdSEOKMV”. 

109 Chald. Or. 158, *Ov08 16 TÄS BANS oxópoXov konuvæ Kataretpets, GAAG Kal ELÖWAD ueois eic tóztov 
cupipdaovta”; Lewy (1978) 213-4; see also G. Gem. Pleth. 15a; Tambrun-Krasker and Tardieu (1995) 12. 
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and “the intelligible things by means of images (eikoviK@c dé và vontä)”110, Proclus, 
here, according to his doctrine on the intelligence (nous/voüg) becomes more ana- 
lytical in the definition of the soul, associating the images with the intelligible things. 

These general associations between image (elöwAov) and soul are relevant to our 
spell. But we must also take account of more specific ideas. In the Jewish Old Testa- 
ment man is created in the image of God (Genesis 1. 24). The idea of a man created by 
god in “the image of the creator’s thought" (etócXov ... TOD vorjuavoc Tot ðnurovo- 
you, 3) is also expressed in the Corpus Hermeticum, Excerpt VIII, “A discourse of 
Hermes to his son".!!! Similarly in the Corp. Herm.V, * A discourse of Hermes to 
his son Tat”, Hermes advises Tat: “think, my son, how man is created in the womb" 
(vónoov,  TéKVOV, ónuovoyotuevov v TH yaotol TOV GvOowsov) and learn who is 
the one who created “this fair and godlike image of man“ (trjv KoAnv taútnv Kal 
Vetav [100 AVvHEWTOU] eikóva, 6). The converse idea of god as the mirror image of the 
worshipper occurs in the Acta Joannis, as Betz points out, when Christ states among 
other things: “I am a mirror (£oonttoov) to you who know me”!!2, Christ and the 
initiated are the mirror image of each other. This mirror image derives from the 
Dionysiac mysteries, as Plotinus makes clear when he refers to the *souls of men" 
who see their “images” (elöwA0) “as if in the mirror of Dionysus” (otov Avovóoov èv 
KATOTTOW)!13, 

Also relevant is another passage in the Greek magical papyri, “The Prayer of 
Deliverance” (I. 195-222), where the magician states concerning Christ that God 
“said that you have strength, in accordance with his likeness (kad óuotórgra avTOd), 
as much strength as he has” (I. 211-2). Here the concept of “likeness” justifies the 
relationship between Christ and his Father. From the New Testament, a good parallel 
can be found in Paul’s Second Letter to the Corinthians, in which Christ is presented 
as the likeness (eikwv) of God (2. 4. 4). 

Of all these, Plotinus is the best single parallel. It seems plausible that the magic- 
ian’s conception of himself as the elöwAov of Hermes reflects the influence of 
Dionysiac mystical ideas. But it is also worth noting that the use of the term elöwAov 
as the final mystical justification for the identification of the human and the divine is 
etymologically pointed, reinforcing the essential logical connection between *know- 
ledge" (0180, etc.) and “likeness” (elöwAov) and identification and mystical union. 

Thus, the theurgic or divine/mystic union in the last spell is attained, as examined, 
through a series of invocations and rituals. It is characterised by the desirable re- 
ciprocal knowledge of man and god and by the process of identification. The use of 


110 Proc]. Inst. 185 and 195; see Dodds (1933) 163 and 171. 

111 See also Corp. Herm. Excerpt. XV (and n. 84 above); see also Betz (1981) 166-67. 

!2 Act. Joan. 95. 16f.; see Betz (1981) 167. 

13 Plot. Enn. IV. 3. 12; cf. Nonn. D. 6. 169-206; Orph. Fr. 209; Vernant (1990) 468 ff.; on the double vision 
of Pentheus in E. Ba. 918-22 see Seaford (1987); note also the parallelism of Dido's psychological situation 
before her death (her suicide) with Pentheus' vision of a double sun and double Thebes in Virgil (Aen. IV. 
470). 
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elöwAov defines this union between the magician and the god in a mystical context as 
two entities of the self-identified/unified one, the elöwAov. 


Conclusions 


In the first of our spells, the so-called *Connection with your own daimon" 
(VII. 505-28), the conceptualisation of the personal daimon is comparable to philo- 
sophical approaches of Platonism and Neo-Platonism and perhaps also of Stoicism. 
The relationship of the personal daimon with Tyche, Destiny and other abstract con- 
cepts reflects such philosophical influences. The process, however, followed for the 
connection with the personal daimon is specified by the magico-theurgic ritual of 
systasis, which offers a pragmatic approach of magical ritual as opposed to the theo- 
retical approach of philosophy. The systasis with the personal daimon is established 
through a series of transitional ritualistic processes from external lesser deities, ab- 
stract cosmic concepts and Helios to the internalised concept of the personal daimon. 
The systasis is finally accomplished on a cosmic level with influences from Egyptian 
religion and Orphic cosmogony, as indicated in the greetings to Helios and the 
reference to the ritual of the two male eggs. 

In the second untitled spell (VII. 478-90), the relationship with the personal dai- 
mon is internalised through a dream revelation. This relationship is established in a 
cosmic level with the god Eros being conjured by the four regions of the universe. 
That Neo-Platonic reference reveals influences from Chaldaeo-Persian magical be- 
liefs. 

In the third spell, the untitled spell for meeting your own shadow (III. 612-31), 
as in the two above spells, the internal, or in the case of a shadow the immediately 
adjacent, is approached through ritualistic processes. The shadow here is associated 
with the soul and we have an implicit equation of shadow and soul and personal 
daimon. There are similarities to Platonist, Stoic and Neo-Platonist thinking about 
the relationship between the soul and the personal daimon, though there are also 
parallels with much earlier religious ideas reflected in Homer in the association of a 
person's soul with his shadow. There are also mystical allusions in the description of 
the meeting with the shadow which support the notion of the identification of a per- 
son with his own shadow in a magico-mystical context. 

In the last spell examined, the “Binding love spell of Astrapsoukos" (VIII. 1-63), 
the epiphany of the god Hermes is internalised and compared with the conception of 
a baby in the womb. There are affinities to Corpus Hermeticum, Stoic physiology and 
Neo-Platonism and influences from mystery religions. The association of Knowledge 
and the Womb alludes to the Chaldaean Oracles and the Gnostic Nag Hammadi 
Library. The magician's personal knowledge of the divine is comparable to the 
knowledge of the initiate in the mystery cults and plays an essential role in the 
magico-theurgic union between the magician and his internalised god Hermes. The 
identification of the magician with Hermes can also be paralleled with similar identi- 
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fications from the Corpus Hermeticum, the Nag Hammadi Library and the Cologne 
Mani Codex. 

Finally, the spells of the Greek magical papyri examined in this paper reflect a 
tension towards ritualising religio-philosophical concepts, such as the concept of the 
personal daimon, or even abstract notions associated with it, like Tyche, Time, Hour, 
the encompassing or the eidolon; but, more precisely, they reveal a tension toward 
ritualising the connection (systasis) between the individual and his personal daimon. 
The connection is accomplished in the spells through a series of ritualistic processes. 
But that should not prevent the existence of the opposite process, namely that Neo- 
platonic philosophy reflects a tension towards philosophising ritual texts. Never- 
theless, at any case it is evident that both magic ritual and philosophical theory draw 
on the same source of theological and cosmological concepts. The personal daimon in 
all our four spells is presented as an internal entity associated with the personal 
shadow and soul, or even with a god who is identified with the magician as the initiat- 
ed with the divine in the mystery cults!!*. 
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Abstract 


The paper examines the religious and philosophical concept of the personal daimon in the Greek magical 
papyri in relation to Greek philosophy and especially to the Neo-Platonist philosophers. Questions to be 
addressed are: What is the nature of the personal daimon? What is the relationship between the personal 
daimon and the individual and how is this relationship established in magic? Special emphasis is placed on the 
role of the magico-theurgic ritual of systasis in the process of establishing the relationship with the personal 
daimon. Finally, the paper examines the relationship between magic rituals, mysteries and philosophy, focus- 
ing on the issue of the internalization of the personal daimon. 
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